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FASCISM IN EXILE 


Ustasha-Linked Organisations in Australia 


Drew Cottle and Angela Keys 


Amidst the mass migration that followed the end of the Second World War, mem- 
bers of the Croatian fascist organisation, the Ustasha (also known as Ustaša, Ustashe 
or Ustaše), resettled in various locations across the globe, including Australia." In 
the context of 1930s’ Europe, the Ustasha was more than a grouping with fascist 
ideals: it had been ‘fashioned as an underground transnational separatist terror- 
ist organisation’.? In Europe, during the Second World War, the Ustasha were 
collaborators of Hitlers Nazi Germany and Mussolini’s fascist Italy. In post-war 
Australia, there were efforts to revive the Ustasha movement through the establish- 
ment of organisations that were Ustasha-affiliated or were splinter groups derived 
from the Ustasha. Rather than comprising a single, identifiable organisation, 
within Australia, there was an ‘evolving network’ of Ustasha-linked organisations.’ 
These Ustasha-affiliated groups were a notable example of fascism within Australia 
because at least one of the organisations carried out a campaign of bombings on 
Australian soil. This chapter examines the origins of the Ustasha movement in 
Europe, and analyses the activities of Ustasha-linked groups in Australia. It draws 
upon an array of literature with the aim of providing an overview of this complex 
topic.+ This chapter argues that the actions of Ustasha-affiliated organisations in 
Australia cannot be understood without a consideration of the Ustasha’s origins 
and failures in Europe, together with the influence of the Cold War upon events 
in Australia. 


The Ustasha and Fascism 


Some studies of the Ustasha have debated whether they constituted a fascist organ- 
isation. The Ustasha had been deemed ‘only “proto-fascist” or “half-fascist””.° 
One study observed that the ‘murderousness of the Ustashi did not by itself qualify 
them to be generic fascists’.’ The Ustasha were cited as an example that presented 
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a ‘taxonomic problem’ for scholars of fascism, with a new category proposed to 
encompass the Ustasha and similar types: ‘para-fascist’.8 However, it has been 
demonstrated that ‘the Ustaša organization had already transformed itself from 
a proto-fascist to a fascist organization’ in the period between 1933 and 1941.” 
Moreover, it has been emphasised that the Ustasha and similar groups underscore 
the need to ‘broaden the definition and the understanding of both what constitutes 
fascism and the way in which fascism interacts with the international political envi- 


ronment in interwar Europe’.'° 


The Origins and Founding of the Ustasha in Europe 


The Ustasha’s foundations and actions in the Balkans require analysis in order 
to comprehend their subsequent activities in Australia. The Ustasha movement 
emerged in the complex milieu of early twentieth-century Europe, and its devel- 
opment and course was shaped by both the First and Second World Wars. The 
Ustasha movement was also shaped by the issues that were arguably most critical to 
European politics and history in the first half of the twentieth century: the quest 
for nationhood and disputes about borders anti-Semitism and the struggle between 
fascism and communism. 

Croatian nationalist aspirations drove the establishment of the Ustasha move- 
ment. The Ustasha arose within the highly contested region of the Balkans, where 
diverse ethnic groups competed for territory, and for political influence and con- 
trol. Although a ‘Croatian ultranationalist political programme’ had been evident 
from the latter half of the nineteenth century,'' until the end of the First World 
War, the Balkans region remained a part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire under 
the reign of the Habsburg monarchy, which ‘proceeded to curtail Croatia’s self- 
rule’.'* The religious, political and ethnic tensions and divisions that had existed 
within the Austro-Hungarian Empire did not dissipate with the demise of the 
empire at the end of the First World War. A new political entity emerged from 
the disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, but the ‘Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes’ established in 1918 inherited this legacy of ‘inter-communal 
hostility’. "? 

Some Croatian nationalists opposed the new Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes from the outset and launched political demonstrations.!* The Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was plagued by rivalries, conflicts, crises and political 
instability that saw it governed by eight different cabinets during the Kingdom’s 
initial three years.'° Following the assassination of several politicians in the parlia- 
ment, political instability intensified, culminating in King Alexander’s suspension of 
the Constitution in January 1929.'° King Alexander seized power, installing a royal 
dictatorship, disbanding the parliament and abolishing press freedom and political 
parties.” King Alexander also announced that the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes would be known by the new name of the ‘Kingdom of Yugoslavia’.'® As 
a dictator, King Alexander was ‘interested in establishing unlimited personal rule 
and protecting the interests of the Serbian ruling elite’.!? In the new Kingdom of 
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Yugoslavia, ‘hostilities soon escalated and the region became the site of more and 
more bloodshed’ in 1929. It was in this context that the Ustasha movement (the 
Insurgent-Croatian Revolutionary Organisation, or Ustasa-Hrvatska revolucionarna 
organizacija) was established by Ante Pavelić in 1929.7! 

The foundations of the Ustasha movement were already being prepared prior to 
King Alexander’s 1929 declaration of dictatorship. Ante Pavelić and other separat- 
ists who would become key figures in the Ustasha worked to create a network of 
political activists and sympathisers.”? Many of their activities were youth-focused 
and occurred under the pretext of the formation of cultural organisations.” For 
example, a youth wing of the Croatian Home Guard formed in October 1928, 
ostensibly as a sporting society, ‘was envisioned as an undercover, paramilitary 
youth organization which later served as a platform for the establishment of the 
Ustaša organization’.** 

When King Alexander’s dictatorship commenced in 1929, Ante Pavelić had 
fled to Vienna, continuing his separatist activities in exile.” Pavelić had established 
links to Mussolini’s fascist Italy. In July 1927, Pavelić met with a representative of 
Mussolini’s government and, in exchange for Italian aid, secretly agreed to make 
extraordinary territorial concessions in the event that Croatian independence was 
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achieved.*® However, it was Paveli¢’s clandestine dealings with the Internal Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Organisation and the Macedonian National Committee 
that saw him sentenced to death in absentia for conspiracy against the state in 
July 1929.7” The Ustasha had been formed with the goal of triggering an uprising 
against King Alexander’s rule.” With funding and support from Mussolini, the 
first Ustasha training camps took place in Italy’s Lombardy region.” Terrorism 
was integral to the Ustasha movement, and ‘Pavelić deliberately included terrorist 
features in the Ustasha program’.*” The Ustasha’s initial terrorist acts included ‘the 
bombing of passenger trains passing through Yugoslavia, or attacks on Yugoslav 
border posts and police stations, most notably in Lika in 1932’.*! 

Although estimated to number a mere 2,000 members in the early 1930s, the 
Ustasha attained notoriety after cooperating with the Internal Macedonian Rev- 
olutionary Organisation to assassinate King Alexander and the French Foreign 
Minister, Louis Barthou, in Marseilles in October 1934.” The Ustasha’s killing of 
King Alexander accomplished neither a national uprising nor Croatian statehood.’ 
Instead, it resulted in the suppression of the Ustasha movement and the imprison- 
ment of 500 members in exile, including Ante Pavelić who was interned with 235 
others in Italy.*# Paveli¢’s imprisonment lasted only 18 months, and was followed by 
a period of semi-detention and surveillance, during which he was the recipient of 
‘an ample Italian allowance’.*? However, Pavelié’s ‘reasonably comfortable intern- 
ment’ proved to be a turning point for the Ustasha movement, as Pavelić — failing 
to garner support from Croatian moderates — aligned Ustasha more closely with 
Mussolini’s Italian fascists and Hitlers Nazi Germany.*° Pavelié’s writings, which 
provided the basis for the Ustasha’s ideology, became more extreme during his 
internment, espousing anti-Semitism, anti-communism and a commitment to fas- 
cism and Nazism.” Ustasha documents outlining their ideology avowed that the 
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Croatian nation they aimed to establish would be ‘based and formed on its roots 
and blood’.** 

The Ustasha may simply have remained a small, exiled fascist and terrorist organ- 
isation had they not been the beneficiaries of developments during the Second 
World War. In April 1941, the Axis powers invaded and occupied the Kingdom 
of Yugoslavia. Prior to the advance into Yugoslavia, Hitler issued the directive: 
‘Internal political tension in Yugoslavia will be increased by political promises to 
the Croats’.°’? Germany resolved to create a Croatian state as a means of dividing 
and subjugating Yugoslavia.*° Hitler and Mussolini agreed to install the Ustasha as 
rulers of a new Croatian state, with Ante Pavelié as the leader.*! 

The Ustasha-ruled ‘Independent State of Croatia’ (‘Nezavisna Država Hrvatska’, 
or NDH) would only exist from 1941 to 1945.” The proclamation of the state 
on 10 April 1941 was orchestrated by German agents ‘to coincide with the entry 
of German troops into Zagreb’.** The new leader, Ante Pavelić, and other émigré 
Ustasha members were not even present for this event; it would be an additional 
five days before they arrived in Zagreb. Moreover, the state was independent in 
name only; it was a puppet regime that was divided between ‘Italian and German 
zones of military occupation’. Described as an ‘Italian-German quasi-protector- 
ate’, the Independent State of Croatia was reliant upon Germany which steadily 
increased its ‘hold over many aspects of Croatian political, military and economic 
life’ .*° 

The Ustasha operated with a degree of autonomy, nonetheless, and immediately 
began transforming Ante Pavelic’s ideology into policy within the Independent 
State of Croatia.“ From the state’s inception, the Ustasha independently established 
its own concentration camps and, by May 1941, had launched a genocide against 
Serbs, Jews and, later, Roma.** By the end of the Second World War in 1945, the 
Ustasha regime had slaughtered ‘hundreds of thousands of civilians, including large 
numbers of children’.*? The Ustasha regime was known to have created ‘the larg- 
est operating death camp in Europe independent from the German SS’, Jasenovac, 
where more than 83,145 people were killed during the state’s existence.*” An esti- 
mated 23,000 Roma, approximately 26,000 Jews, and in excess of 300,000 Serbs 
were murdered during the Ustasha’s rule of the Independent State of Croatia’! 

As well as conducting mass killings, the fascist state launched a ‘moral cam- 
paign’, prohibiting prostitution, abortion, vagrancy and ‘profanity was punishable 
by imprisonment (one month for the first offence and two months for the next), 
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as was working on Sundays or public holidays’.°* One of the Ustasha regime’s first 


5 


acts was to outlaw ‘marriage between Croats and “non-Aryans’”; other measures 
included the banning of the Cyrillic alphabet, as the Ustasha aimed to ‘root out 
words viewed as Serbisms’.°? The Independent State of Croatia also adopted its 
own fascist salute: ‘Ready for the Homeland’ (Za dom spremni).>* 

The level of support commanded by the Ustasha regime is difficult to deter- 
mine. Had figures on supporter numbers been released during the Ustasha’s reign, 
it has been argued, these would have betrayed ‘how small the group was and 


how hollow its claim to represent the Croatian nation’. The Ustasha attracted 
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considerable support at the inception of the fascist state, but this was eroded by the 


regime’ iol me 
gime’s mass violence. 


The Ustasha militias’ massacres and deportations of Serbs 
prompted a rebellion from the Serb population in the Independent State of Croa- 
tia, and the Ustasha ‘soon lost control of about a third of its territory’. Germany 
recognised the ‘destabilizing’ consequences of the Ustasha’s terror, cautioning the 
Ustasha to alter its policies with regard to Serbs.” However, in addition to spurring 
rebellion among Serbs, the Ustasha’s violence also impelled armed resistance from 
communist partisans.” A brutalising, ‘ethnicized civil war’ emerged, and there was 
growing opposition to the Ustasha regime. By 1944, the Ustasha’s control over 
the Independent State of Croatia was increasingly limited, and their leader, Pavelić, 
had reportedly been dubbed the ‘Mayor of Zagreb’.®! Divisions within the Ustasha 
saw, in 1944, ‘a ruthless purge of the movement and the summary execution of all 
those considered disloyal to the regime’. 

The Independent State of Croatia came to an end by 11 May 1945 but even 
as it disintegrated, fleeing Ustasha members committed numerous mass murders, 
ransacking and razing cities and towns.” Reprisals occurred in the aftermath of the 
Second World War, however, with campaigns to eliminate the Ustasha taking place 
as Tito’ partisans established the new, communist, Yugoslavia.°t Some Ustasha 
members remained, ‘fighting a small-scale rearguard guerrilla war for a few years’ 
against communist Yugoslavia.® These guerrillas were known as Križari (Cru- 
saders), and their anti-Tito campaign in the first years of the Cold War received 
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American and British assistance.°° Other Ustasha members were able to escape 


reprisals, fleeing to various destinations that included Australia. 


The Ustasha in the Aftermath of the Second World War 


By the time of the Independent State of Croatia’s collapse, the Ustasha’s key politi- 
cal allies, Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler, were already dead. However, the 
cessation of the Second World War was not the end of the Ustasha movement. 
Drawing on their fascist connections, many Ustasha members were able to use 
the same channels as Nazi war criminals to escape prosecution and punishment. 
American intelligence referred to these channels as ‘Ratlines’.°’ The Ratlines were 
a network ‘run by Croatian Franciscan priests from the San Girolamo degli Ilirici 
Seminary College in Rome’ which enabled between 20,000 and 40,000 Croatian 
fascists to escape and resettle in countries such as Spain, Argentina, Uruguay, Can- 
ada, the United States and Australia. Germany was the destination for a further 
“12,000 former fascist collaborators and anti-communists from Croatia’, where they 
were granted political asylum.® The Rome-based Confraternity of San Girolamo 
had supported Ustasha émigrés in Italy prior to the war; after the collapse of the 
Independent State of Croatia, it ‘gave asylum to many dubious survivors from the 
Pavelić regime and issued them with papers facilitating their residence in Italy and 
eventual emigration’.”° 

Reports from the US Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) indicated that a group 
of Ustasha exiles in London in 1947 had ‘taken it upon themselves to keep the 
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Ustasha organization intact’ while Ustasha leader Ante Pavelić was in hiding.”! 
Among them was Branimir ‘Branko’ Jelić, the Ustasha movement’s former pro- 
paganda director, who had ‘resumed his propaganda activities’ in London, and 
established numerous British political contacts including Winston Churchill.” 
London-based Ustasha members were in contact with prominent former Ustasha 
ministers who, by 1947, were residing in Spain, Argentina and Brazil.’* Some 
Ustasha members, such as Jelić, received support and funding from Croatian organ- 
isations and committees in Chicago, Rome and Argentina.” 

The safe haven provided to Ustasha members in Argentina was crucial to the 
organisation’s survival in the post-war period. Some received more than sanctuary 
in Argentina; a significant number of Ustasha members were given employment in 
government departments, such as the Argentine Ministry of Public Works, by Juan 
Peron’s sympathetic regime.” A 1948 CIA report noted that the Ustasha had used 
‘assumed names under which most of their leaders had entered Argentina’.’”° The 
Ustasha leader, Ante Pavelić was among those who used false names and Ratlines 
connections to escape to Argentina, reportedly using an International Red Cross 


t.” Preparations for an escape had long been underway: by November 


passpor 
1943, the Ustasha regime was alleged to have ‘purchased sixty Argentine passports’ 
for this purpose.”® 

From his base in Argentina, Pavelić sought to renew the Ustasha in exile. In 
Buenos Aires, Pavelić founded ‘an umbrella organisation for all Ustaša organisations 
abroad called the Croatian Liberation Movement (HOP — Hrvatski oslobodilački 
pokret) °? Operating in exile in the post-war era presented new challenges for the 
Ustasha. They sought support from the diverse and divided Croatian émigré dias- 
pora communities across the globe but had to compete for influence with other 
political groups in exile, such as the Croatian Peasant Party." Divisions amongst the 
transnational Ustasha organisation were apparent, and rivals to Pavelić for leader- 
ship emerged from within the Ustasha.*! 

In the post-war period, Ustasha-affiliated groups in various countries would 
return to the practices and strategies that the Ustasha movement had employed in 
the interwar era: conducting small-scale terrorist acts and building a network of 
support through social and cultural organisations, some of which could be viewed 
as ‘front organisations’. A 1972 CIA memorandum observed that the Ustasha 
‘represent only the militant peak of a large movement whose beliefs and resent- 
ments and aspirations are rooted in a troublesome past and are nourished by the 
prospect of a turbulent future’.*? In the aftermath of the Second World War, the 
unresolved nationalist aspirations of many Croatian émigrés abroad ensured that 
the Ustasha movement would continue to receive support from some sections of 
the diaspora community, including from within Australia. 


Australia: A Destination for Ustasha War Criminals 


Following the end of the Second World War, the United Nations’ International 
Refugee Organisation (IRO) was to screen refugees, facilitating the emigration of 
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the victims of Nazi collaborator or ‘quisling’ regimes, as the Ustasha were catego- 
rised; perpetrators and war criminals from such regimes were ineligible for IRO 
migration assistance.*t Some Ustasha officers — known war criminals and Nazi 
collaborators — were simply released by the Allies assisting with this screening.*° 
The IRO’s screening procedures were also infiltrated and manipulated by the “Rat- 
lines’ network, enabling some Ustasha perpetrators to evade security screening and 


emigrate.*° 


Cold War politics were evident, too, as Britain and the United States 
thwarted Tito’s efforts to have war criminals returned to Yugoslavia, where many 
Ustasha members had already been the subject of summary executions by Tito’s 
partisans.*7 

It is not known precisely how many of the Ustasha made their way to Australia 
after the collapse of the Independent State of Croatia. Two Ustasha members, Ivan 
Harabaic and Peter Krecak, were the first known to have entered Australia, arriv- 
ing in July 1948.58 Some who relocated to Australia from the Independent State of 
Croatia had performed roles that were vital to the Ustasha’s reign of mass violence 
and terror. 

Josip Rover had volunteered to assist the Ustasha and was promoted to a senior 
role in a department administering the seizure and redistribution of Jewish and Ser- 
bian property in Sarajevo.*® The department, in which Rover was deputy director, 
was instrumental ‘in preparing Sarajevo’s Jews and Serbs for mass killing operations 
by depriving them of any capacity to resist the Nazis and their UstaSe collabora- 
tors’.°” He migrated to Australia in 1950.7! 

Dujo Krpan had been personally responsible for ‘murdering several hundred 
persons’.?? Krpan was part of an Ustasha ‘police unit which roved from village to 
village in trucks, arresting Serbs and executing them’. Despite Yugoslav efforts to 
extradite Krpan in 1946 and 1947, he was released from a British-operated military 
prison in Rome in June 1947, and relocated to Western Australia in 1950.” 

Adelaide resident Ljubomir Vuina had been a colonel in ‘the most notorious 
Ustase mass killing unit’, the Black Legion, which oversaw the concentration 
camps in the Independent State of Croatia, as well as conducting ‘numerous open 
air mass killings’.°° Vuina’s denial of participating in atrocities has been deemed 


‘“tmprobable’.”° 


Moreover, it has been argued that the Ustasha understood that 
“ethnic cleansing is a social process that leaves no one in a community untouched’, 
and, consequently, their mass violence was frequently participatory, as they sought 
to apportion culpability ‘at a communal level on as many shoulders as possible’.?” 

Within the Independent State of Croatia, many Catholic priests had joined the 
Ustasha and took part in atrocities.”* Father Josip Bujanovi¢, a Catholic priest, was 
a participant in Ustasha massacres, personally directing numerous mass killings in 
the fascist state.” Post-war, Bujanovié had a key role in the ‘Ratlines’ network: he 
was directly responsible for ensuring Ante Paveli¢’s 1947 escape to Argentina.!° 
Bujanovi¢é had subsequently fled to Argentina before migrating to Adelaide in 
196 4.101 

Another priest who was a senior Ustasha officer, Father Stjepan Osvaldi-Toth, 


was also instrumental to the functioning of the ‘Ratlines’: he received and helped 
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escaping Nazis and Nazi-collaborators to find sanctuary in Bolivia.'"? Osvaldi- 
Toth had changed his name in Bolivia, adopting the identity of a younger priest: 
‘Father Rocque Romac’. As ‘Romac’, he had assisted Klaus Barbie, the Gestapo 
‘Butcher of Lyons’, and Barbie’s family to find safety in Bolivia under false identi- 
ties, with ‘Romac’ nominated as contact and sponsor on their visa application.'" 
Having spent eight years in Bolivia, Romac’ resettled in Australia in 1955, where 


he would continue his work in aid of the Ustasha movement. 19° 


Establishing Ustasha-Linked Organisations in Australia 


While factions and divisions had been evident within Ante Pavelic’s Ustasha move- 
ment during their 1930s exile and when they ruled the Independent State of 
Croatia, the movement splintered after the end of World War II. Pavelic’s found- 
ing in 1956 of the Croatian Liberation Movement (Hrvatski oslobodilački pokret or 
HOP) as an umbrella organisation was an attempt to contend with the divisions 


within the transnational movement in exile. 16 


Pavelić sought not just to revive the 
Ustasha movement, but to rehabilitate its image post-war through the ‘seemingly 
respectable’ HOP, and the portrayal of the Ustasha in Buenos Aires as a “Croatian 
government in exile’.'°’ Some prominent Ustasha members attempted to distance 
themselves from Pavelić post-war, founding rival organisations.'°* In an effort to 
draw support from the Western Allies in the early Cold War period, a shift in 


political propaganda was observed which emphasised that 


the post-war Separatists were not to be equated with the Ustaše — they were 
merely anti-Communist refugees, persecuted dissidents and sound democrats 
who wanted to exercise the right of self-determination to achieve their own 


independent Croat state.!” 


Some scholars have questioned whether the term “Ustasha’ (or “Ustashi’) should 
be used to describe post-war Croatian émigré political violence and separatism.''° 
Researchers examining the Australian situation have used the term ‘Ustasha’ (or 
‘UstaSa’) to encompass the fascist groups involved in the Croatian extremist move- 
ment.!!! This chapter adopts a similar approach; it acknowledges the divisions and 
complexity of the post-war movement, but contends that specific organisations 
established in Australia after the Second World War had clear Ustasha lineages.''? In 
post-war Australia, the movement was divided from the outset, which was reflected 
in the establishment of a number of different organisations within Australia that 
can be identified as being Ustasha-affiliated, Ustasha-linked or as Ustasha legacy 
organisations: splinter groups with an Ustasha lineage. In the Australian context, 
it has been argued that Croatian community-building and political activism in 
the immediate post-war era ‘was influenced by the legacies of Ustashism’, which 
served the construction of a strongly anti-communist, anti- Yugoslav, ‘truly Croa- 
tian’ community identity.''? A number of ‘political organisations held explicit ties 
to Ustashism’.'™* 
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By the end of 1959, Ante Pavelić was dead, but the umbrella organisation he had 
founded, the HOP, was well-established in Australia. The Australian Security Intel- 
ligence Organisation (ASIO) estimated that, by 1963, ‘the HOP had 25 branches 
in state capitals and major regional towns around Australia’.''* The HOP in Aus- 
tralia was led by Fabijan Lovokovi¢, who, in the Independent State of Croatia, was 
an Ustaše Youth leader as well as a junior officer in the ‘Poglavnik’s Bodyguard’, 
which was Ante Pavelić’ ‘elite intelligence organisation’.''® Lovokovié acknowl- 
edged that the HOP ‘followed the principles of Ante Pavelić while denying that 
this amounted to Nazi or fascist activity’.!!7 In the Independent State of Croatia, 
the Ustasha had produced a weekly propaganda newspaper entitled, Spremnost.''® 
In Australia, Lovokovié was the editor of a Croatian-language newspaper of the 
same name from 1957.'!° Through Spremnost, Lovokovié would ‘belittle’ and 
‘undermine’ those within Australia’s ‘Croatian community and Croatian commu- 
nity organizations’ who did not share his political views.!?° 

A rival organisation to Paveli¢’s HOP had been established in Spain by Vjekoslav 
‘Maks’ Luburić, who had been a commandant overseeing Jasenovac, the largest of 
the Ustasha’s concentration camps.'*! Luburić, described as the ‘Croatian Him- 
mler’, founded the Croatian National Resistance (Hrvatski narodni otpor or HNO) 
following a major dispute with Ante Pavelić in 1955.1? Within Australia, the HNO 
was led by Srečko Rover.'*? Rover's duties in the Independent State of Croatia were 
summarised as follows: 


A former Lieutenant in an elite Ustashi police formation during the war, 
Rover had also served on a mobile ‘court’ which had roamed the Bosnian 
countryside in the early months of the Nazi occupation of Yugoslavia, sum- 
marily sentencing many people to death by firing squad.'**4 


After the war, Rover had become a Captain with the Krizari guerrillas which 
launched raids on Tito’s Yugoslavia." Migrating in 1950, Rover became the leader 
of the Australian Croatian Association, as well as the HNO.'”° Before the 1955 dis- 
pute and formation of the HNO, Rover had, earlier in that decade, been an ardent 
supporter of Ante Pavelić and had been sending funds to Pavelić in Argentina." 
In Australia, Rover also published and edited the Hrvat newspaper, which included 
‘pro-Nazi, anti-democratic and anti-Semitic content’.!?8 An ASIO translation of its 
first edition revealed anti-Semitic articles, as well as ‘eulogies to Pavelić and other 
senior Ustashi war criminals’.!*? 

The third, and arguably most notorious, of these Australian-based Ustasha-afhihated 
extremist organisations was the Croatian Revolutionary Brotherhood (Hrvatsko Rev- 
olucionarno Bratstvo or HRB). The founders of the HRB were Jure Marić, Josip 
Oblak, Ilija Tolić, Drazen TapSanji and Geza Pasti.'*' The HRB was a secretive, 
underground terrorist organisation." One ASIO official stated that the HRB com- 
prised a ‘group of young ‘hot heads”.'*? The founders of the HRB were disgruntled 
HOP members who believed the HOP to be inadequate because it ‘did not support 


the creation of a Croatian State by terrorist and revolutionary means’.'*4 
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Both the HRB and the HNO in Australia could be categorised as splinter groups 
with a direct Ustasha lineage. There were additional splinter groups with branches 
in Australia in the early 1970s, including: the ‘Union of Croatian United Youth of 
the World (Savez Hrvatski Ujedinjene Mladezi Svitjata, or SHUMS)’; the ‘Croatian 
Illegal Revolutionary Organisation (Hrvatska Ilegalna Revolucionarna Organizacija, or 
HIRO)’; and the ‘League of United Croats of West Germany (UHNj)’.'° 

Regarding the use of the term ‘Ustasha’ or “Ustashi’ after the Second World 
War, it seems that the CIA and ASIO had developed similar interpretations. Croa- 
tian émigré extremists in the post-war period were, a 1972 CIA report explained, 
‘the heirs of Ante Pavelic’s fascist Croatian Ustashi’, noting: “Today, ustashi no 
longer refers to a specific body or organization, but is a generic term applied to 
the plethora of emigre groups pledged to separate Croatia from the Yugoslav fed- 
eration by any means necessary’.'*° Similarly, ASIO’s view was apparently that the 
term ‘Ustasha’ not only applied ‘to the wartime body, but was also taken to mean 
Croatian nationalists opposed to the Serb-dominated communist state of Yugosla- 
via’.'°?7 However, according to the HOP’s Fabijan Lovokovié in 1972, there was 
no Ustasha movement in Australia and, he stated, “Besides, it’s a name which is no 


longer used’. "S 


Australia: A Base for Domestic and International Terrorism 


During the 1960s and early 1970s, Australia became a base from which Ustasha- 
linked groups would commit terrorist acts, both within Australia and in Yugoslavia. 
As early as 1953, an Ustasha-affiliated group was reported to be engaged in mili- 
tary training in Western Australia." By 1956, ‘paramilitary formations’ had been 
detected in Australia, believed to be ‘underground cells’ of the Ustasha.'*° Where 
the 1950s had seen intense propaganda efforts amongst Australia’s Croatian com- 
munity, particularly though newspapers, in contrast, the 1960s would see the 
consequences of ‘underground para-military terrorist groups and networks dedi- 
cated to the violent destruction of the Yugoslav state’.'*' Key to these events from 
the 1960s was the Croatian Revolutionary Brotherhood (HRB). 

The HRB’ first major action occurred on 4 and 5 July 1963, when nine mem- 
bers, divided into three troikas, travelled from Australia to launch a terrorist raid in 


Yugoslavia.” 


Known as “Operation Kangaroo’, the men sought to sabotage and 
destabilise Yugoslavia with the aim of achieving an independent Croatia.'4? The 
nine entered Yugoslavia armed with ‘fifteen kilos of explosives, 100 detonators, 
100 metres of fuse wire, six Beretta pistols with 450 rounds of ammunition, two 
daggers and four radios’.'*4 They planned to target Yugoslav police, army person- 
nel, politicians, foreign tourists and infrastructure such as bridges and railroads. !*# 
However, the nine were all arrested within weeks, apparently while retreating 
towards the border with Italy. 46 

The Yugoslav government condemned the Australian government for permitting 


147 


such terrorist actions to be planned in Australia.’*’ Operation Kangaroo was a politi- 


cal embarrassment for the Australian government as all of the arrested insurgents 
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were carrying Australian passports or travel documents.'** During the trial that fol- 
lowed in Yugoslavia, those involved in Operation Kangaroo revealed details of the 
training they had undertaken at the Croatian Catholic Welfare Centre in the Sydney 
suburb of Woollahra.'*? The Centre, and their training, was overseen by the Ustasha 
priest and Bolivian ‘Ratline’ operator, Father Stjepan Osvaldi-Toth, who in Austra- 
lia had assumed the identity of ‘Father Rocque Romac’.'*° ‘Romac’ had joined the 
HRB and appointed another member, Josip Senić, as an ‘honorary librarian’ at the 
Centre, where HRB recruits were trained in the use of explosives, weapons, land 
mines, maps and ‘hand-to-hand combat and assassination techniques’.'*! 

After the 1963 failure of Operation Kangaroo, it would be almost a decade 
before the HRB would attempt a similar action in Yugoslavia. Nineteen HRB 
members launched ‘Operation Phoenix’ (Operacija Feniks) on 20 June 1972."? 
The heavily armed group killed 13 Yugoslav soldiers and wounded a further four- 
teen." The response to Operation Phoenix was ‘a massive Yugoslav police and 
militia mobilisation’.'>* Five weeks after it began, Operation Phoenix was brought 
to an end, with four HRB insurgents arrested and fifteen dead.'*° Of the 19 insur- 
gents involved in Operation Phoenix, 7 were Australian citizens and a further 9 
had lived in Australia.'!°° The Yugoslav Prime Minister Džemal Bijedić condemned 
Australia for giving ‘sanctuary’ to guerrilla ‘Fascist-terrorists’ and enabling them to 
operate ‘freely’ and ‘un-punished’.'*” 

Apart from these operations within Yugoslavia, numerous terrorist incidents 
within Australia were attributed to Ustasha-affiliated groups.!°* During the period 
from 1963 to 1972, the HRB and other extremists were believed responsible for ’52 
significant incidents of violence on Australian soil’.!°? The HRB’s acts of domes- 
tic terror in Australia were directed towards representatives and symbols of the 
Yugoslav state, ‘including embassies, consulates, diplomats, trade representatives, 
airline offices, and travel agencies’.'!°° As well as intimidation, death threats, alleged 
murders and attempted murders, torture and stabbings; there was also a concerted 
bombing campaign between 1963 and 1972.'°! 

The bombing targets included the Yugoslav Embassy in Canberra, the Yugoslav 
Consulate-General in Sydney and Melbourne, and a cinema in the Sydney suburb 


of Newtown that was featuring Yugoslav war films." 


Josip Senić, the ‘honorary 
librarian’ from the HRB’s training centre at the Croatian Catholic Welfare Centre 
in Woollahra, was believed responsible for a 1969 bombing at the Yugoslav Consul- 
ate in Sydney.'°? HRB member Ambroz Andrić had bombed a Yugoslav Settlers 
Association dance held in Geelong in 1965.'+ Ambroz, together with his brother, 
Adolf Andrić, was among the HRB’ guerrillas who were killed in Yugoslavia dur- 
ing Operation Phoenix.'® 

The bombings attributed to Ustasha-linked groups took different forms, with 
mixed results: there were ammonia bombs, a fountain pen bomb, a suitcase bomb, 
a book bomb, and gelignite bombs.'®° Some acts were complete failures. In 1964, 
the ‘suitcase bomber’, Tomislav Lesić, succeeded only in injuring himself when 
the suitcase detonated before he could deliver it to Sydney’s Yugoslav Consulate. 167 


The 1969 bombing of the Yugoslav Embassy in Canberra had little effect because 
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the gelignite sticks thrown had ‘bounced off a wire fence and exploded relatively 
harmlessly’.'°* However, 16 people were injured in the bombing of two Yugoslav 
travel agencies, the Adriatic Trade and Travel Centre and the Adria Travel Agency, 
in Sydney on 16 September 1972.' As Ustasha-affiliated groups were coming 
under increasing scrutiny in the wake of Operation Phoenix, the travel agency 
bombings just months later were a turning point for Australia’s accommodation 
of these fascist organisations. "° Nonetheless, on 29 January 1975, an explosion in 
Frankfurt, Germany, seriously wounded Ljubomir Dragoja, an alleged member of 
an Australian-based ‘Ustashi terrorist group’, while he was reportedly engaged in 
‘the preparation of bombs to be sent through the mail’.!7! 

The terrorist acts committed by Australian-based Ustasha-linked groups in the 
1960s and 1970s were ultimately as futile as those perpetrated in the early 1930s 
by Ante Pavelic’s Ustasha guerrilla movement. Pavelic’s 1930s underground move- 
ment and the later incarnations of Ustasha legacy groups in post-war Australia 
shared the same dubious approach, that of adopting terrorism as a means of achiev- 
ing an independent Croatia. In order to understand the rationale for this embrace 
of terrorism, however, it has been argued: 


Militant leaders and members of such stateless diasporas know full well that 
clandestine terrorist and guerrilla activities per se cannot win independence 
for their homelands. The main purpose of their violent activities is to draw 
the greatest possible general attention to their national plight and struggle. . . . 
Sometimes such signals are particularly directed at their own people back 
in their homelands and are intended to encourage them to escalate their 


struggle for independence.!” 


In the case of Croatian émigré extremists, some studies have sought to explain 
how a younger generation was recruited to the cause in the post-war era.'’> The 
depth of the rivalries and political divisions amongst the Croatian émigré diaspora 
internationally, as well as antagonisms which exacerbated a generational divide, 
are believed to have contributed to the radicalisation of younger extremists who 
adopted terrorism as a political strategy in the 1960s and 1970s.'4 

The domestic terrorism of Australian-based Ustasha-linked extremists, and their 
forays into Yugoslavia in Operation Kangaroo and Operation Phoenix, occurred at 
a time when there was a broader transnational upsurge of terrorist acts attributed to 
Croatian separatist groups in Europe and the United States. In November 1962, for 
example, one person was killed when an armed attack took place at the Yugoslav 
Trade Mission in Bonn, Germany.'”° Croatian extremists were believed responsible 
for the March 1971 bombing of the Yugoslav Consulate in Milan, Italy,'° and the 
April 1971 assassination of Vladimir Rolovi¢, the Yugoslav Ambassador to Swe- 


den.” A CIA report noted: 


Other incidents in this period include the bombings of the Yugoslav Air- 
lines office in Belgrade (December 1971), the Zagreb office of the Party 
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newspaper Borba (January 1972), a Stockholm-to-Belgrade Yugoslav airliner 
(January 1972), and the Yugoslav tourist office in Stockholm (March 1972). 
Twenty-seven persons died in the airliner crash and one died in the Borba 
office affair. "8 


In September 1972, Croatian extremists hijacked a plane in Sweden, demanding 
the release of their compatriots who had been imprisoned for the assassination 
of Rolovié.'”? Swedish officials complied with these demands and released seven 
extremists, including those directly responsible for killing the ambassador.!*° In 
New York in September 1976, five Croatian separatists hijacked a plane at LaGuar- 
dia airport, claiming to be in possession of five bombs and to have planted another 
in a Grand Central Terminal locker.'*! While there were no bombs on the plane, 
the bomb in the locker detonated as it was being disarmed, killing one police offi- 


'82 There were numerous other incidents 


cer and seriously wounding three others. 
of terrorism attributed to Croatian émigré separatists during the late 1960s and 
early 1970s internationally. !* 

Given the divisions and political rivalries within the Croatian émigré diaspora, it 
seems there is no conclusive evidence that the terrorist acts ascribed to Australian- 
based extremists were organised and co-ordinated in conjunction with those com- 
mitted by other groups internationally during that period.'** Nonetheless, it is 
important to acknowledge that the activities of Australian-based Croatian separat- 
ists were occurring within a broader context internationally where some Croatian 
émigré groups were utilising terrorism in an attempt to achieve their political goals. 
The other political and contextual factors that resulted in Australia being used as a 
base for these fascist extremist groups require analysis. 


The Post-War Political Context: Australia, Yugoslavia 
and the Cold War 


At the fundamental level, the emergence of Ustasha-linked organisations in Austra- 
lia was instigated not by circumstances in Australia, but by the situation in Europe. 
The collapse of the Independent State of Croatia at the end of the Second World 
War, and the post-war migration that followed, created in Australia a Croatian 
émigré community which included some extremist groups that were ‘focused on 
how to free the homeland from its stateless status’.!®° After the Second World War, 
Croatia had been subsumed in the establishment of Tito’s Yugoslavia, with the 
‘Socialist Republic of Croatia’ comprising one of the six republics integrated in 
the ‘Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia’.'*° In Australia, however, many in 
the Croatian community identified as a ‘stateless diaspora’; they engaged in ‘long 
distance nationalism’, and sought ‘the establishment of a Croatian nation-state’.'*” 
The politics of Yugoslavia and the broader setting of the Cold War were both cen- 
tral to the rise of Ustasha legacy organisations in post-war Australia. 

The repression of Croatian nationalism within Yugoslavia, together with the 
limited options or recourse available to them, “directly shaped the strategic thinking 
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of Croatian separatists’ and ultimately led them to adopt political violence and ter- 
rorism.'*’ However, there were practical considerations that resulted in Croatian 
extremists ‘primarily targeting Yugoslavia extraterritorially’.'*° Rigorous security 
hampered and inhibited terrorist acts within Yugoslavia’s borders.'”” Yugoslavia’s 
command of the fourth-largest army in Europe was a deterrent to those contem- 
plating such action.'”' Yugoslav intelligence agencies also demonstrated a readiness 
to assassinate members of Croatian émigré extremist groups: in Germany in Octo- 
ber 1968, three ‘prominent anti-Communist émigré leaders were found murdered 
in a Munich apartment’.'?? Between the beginning of the 1970s and the middle of 
that decade, more than 30 Croatian émigrés had been murdered in West Germany 
by the Yugoslav Secret Service. 

At the same time, political developments in Yugoslavia provided impetus to 
Croatian separatist groups abroad. A 1972 CIA report suggested that radical Croa- 
tian anti-Communist émigrés were reassured by the knowledge that an 80-year-old 
Josip Broz Tito could not continue to ‘act as a stabilizing influence’ and maintain 
leadership of Yugoslavia for too much longer.'** The report asserted that, as well 
as anticipating the aged Tito’s death, Croatian émigrés had ‘taken new heart from 
the upsurge in Croatian nationalism in 1971.1 This nationalist upsurge in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, referred to as the ‘Croatian Spring’, was a ‘process 
of democratization, liberalization and national enthusiasm that overcame Croatian 
communist party politics and was consequently widely felt in public life’.!°° The 
Croatian Spring was also known as the ‘Croatian Maspok’!*’ or ‘mass movement’, 
as it represented a period of ‘popular mobilization’ by Croatian nationalists in 
Yugoslavia.” The Croatian Spring was quashed by Tito in December 1971, with 
the resignation of nationalist reformers from the Croatian communist party, while 
‘many of their prominent supporters were expelled from the Party, fired from their 
jobs, or given prison terms’.'” The ‘Croatian Spring’ was followed by the ‘Croa- 
tian Silence’, a period of repression characterised by the ‘ideological and political 
hibernation’ of Croatian nationalists within the Yugoslav Federation.” The HRB 
leader, Jure Marić, asserted that the HRB’s 1972 ‘Operation Phoenix’ incursion in 
Yugoslavia had been ‘intended to give hope and inspiration to the people of Croa- 
tia who were suffering much after Tito’s hard-line clampdown on Croatia after the 
Croatian Spring in 1971.70! 

In addition to political developments within Yugoslavia, Cold War geopoli- 
tics and Yugoslavia’s international relations influenced the extremist turn amongst 
a small proportion of the Croatian émigré diaspora.*”? Rather than encouraging 
Croatian independence, the Western powers had sought to maintain ties with 
Tito and support the stability of the Yugoslav Federation as ‘a bulwark against 
Soviet expansion in central, eastern, and southern Europe’. These circumstances 
propelled a small segment of the Croatian émigré diaspora towards terrorism.7” 
However, the political consequences of these terrorist activities served to further 
consolidate Tito’s Yugoslavia. By 1971, Yugoslav authorities had succeeded in 
pressuring some nations, such as West Germany, to monitor and curtail Croatian 
extremist groups, with the result that these groups were ‘finding it increasingly 
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more difficult to operate in Western Europe’.*” In 1972, Yugoslavia continued its 
diplomatic endeavours to persuade the United States, Canada, France, West Ger- 
many, Sweden, Austria and Australia to curb the Croatian émigré extremist groups 
within their borders.”°° A 1973 CIA report concluded that, in adopting terrorism, 
‘their choice of target and method of operation have in fact inhibited the emigres’ 
freedom to maneuver’.”"” The report noted the ‘international revulsion’ at the Jan- 
uary 1972 bombing of a Yugoslav airliner, which killed 27 people, and suggested 
that this act in particular had ‘closed many doors’ to Croatian radical separatists.?°° 
By 1973, Yugoslavia had intensified its already-stringent internal security measures, 


which virtually precluded terrorist actions within the Yugoslav state.?°” 


Australia’s Domestic Politics and the Cold War 


A 1973 CIA assessment of Croatian émigré extremists and their potential influ- 
ence upon the Socialist Republic of Croatia reasoned that ‘only the lunatic fringe 
in the republic would overlook the extremists’ record of atrocities during the war 
and since’.?!° However, Australia was one of a number of nations that had demon- 
strated a willingness to overlook the extremist activities of such groups within their 
borders. When known Ustasha war criminals had resettled from 1948, Australian 
authorities were indifferent.?'!' When younger Croatian émigrés organised or were 
recruited to extremist groups, there was inaction from Australia. Even after a near 
decade-long campaign of terrorist acts apparently committed by Croatian émi- 
gré extremists within Australia, the Australian federal government maintained the 
peculiar position of denial: as late as 1972, government officials were insisting that 
Ustasha groups did not exist in Australia.*"” 

Just as in Yugoslavia, Cold War and domestic politics were critical to the cir- 
cumstances in Australia that gave rise to Ustasha-linked extremist organisations, 
and also determined Australia’s response to these groups. Post-war migrants to 
Australia, including Croatians, found themselves in a setting shaped by ‘the ‘White 
Australia’ policy in which all non-British migrants were tolerated but viewed with 
a certain degree of suspicion’.*'* Consequently, when Ustasha legacy organisations 
conducted their campaign of bombings and other violence directed at Yugoslavs 
and symbols of the Yugoslav state within Australia, this was largely viewed as ‘a 
Yugoslav migrant problem’.?"* 

The years in which Ustasha-linked groups were most active in Australia coin- 
cided with a long period of political stability that saw the election of successive 
Liberal-Country Party coalition governments from 1949 to 1972. As Cold War 
politics prevailed, some within the Australian government were receptive to the 
vehement anti-communism of Ustasha-linked groups.?'° By the 1960s, the Liberal 
Party ‘drew significant support from the anti-communist Croatian community’.?!° 
While some Ustasha-linked activities in Australia — such as those of the HRB — 
were secretive, there were also openly pro-Ustasha community events. The anni- 
versary of the founding of the fascist Independent State of Croatia was celebrated 
annually, and present at these events had been ‘religious dignitaries and officials 
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of the Immigration Department’, as well as various federal and New South Wales 
Liberal Party ministers.7'? The HOP’s Fabijan Lovokovié became ‘one of the earli- 
est members of the Liberal Migrant Advisory Council’.?!* The New South Wales 
Liberal Party’s Liberal Ethnic Council had particularly close ties to “well-organised 
local Ustaše organisations’: senior members of the Liberal Ethnic Council ‘were 
guests of honour at an official Ustaše function in August 1978 organised by the 
General Maks Luburić Club’, the club’s appellation a tribute to the commandant of 
the Jasenovac concentration camp.7!” 

The response from ASIO to the bombings and other violence attributed to 
Ustasha-linked groups in Australia in the 1960s and 1970s was influenced by the 
‘almost cavalier backing’ the organisation had received from consecutive Lib- 
eral-Country Party coalition governments.””° It has been argued that ASIO was 
reluctant to take action as it ‘was hesitant to upset an important base of support 
for the ruling government’, and that, focused on the threat of communism, both 
ASIO and the Liberal Party were ‘ideologically ill-prepared to contend with right- 
wing’ terrorism.””! ASIO’s indifference had been cultivated by the government,” 
which was reluctant to see close scrutiny of Ustasha-linked groups and their ties to 
‘Liberal politicians, some of whom had appeared at Croatian functions alongside 
photographs of Hitler’s ally Pavelic and in front of the badges worn by the Second 
World War fascists’.??° 

ASIO, too, wanted to avoid scrutiny of its own relationship with Ustasha legacy 
organisations, in particular its questionable policy of monitoring “but not cur- 
tailing’ these groups.?74 ASIO recruited informers from Ustasha-linked groups, 
such as the HRB, but once such groups had been penetrated, ASIO prioritised 
the gathering of intelligence and ‘source protection’. One source had ‘a track 
record of violence’ and provided ASIO with ‘advanced warning’ regarding some 
bombings; on other occasions, he told his ASIO handler of his involvement in 
‘shooting incidents’ and bombings, including the November 1967 pen bomb 
at the Richmond Town Hall which badly injured a child’s hand.” It appears 
that the relationship with ASIO may have emboldened some informers, such as 
the HNO’s Srecko Rover, who cautioned Commonwealth Police investigators 
attempting to interview him to ‘phone ASIO because they know all about me’.?”” 
There was another motive for ASIO’s approach of monitoring rather than curbing 
Ustasha-linked groups: it apparently enabled the organisation to gain insights on 
the methods employed by Yugoslav intelligence agents in Australia, which were 
also monitoring these groups.” 

The December 1972 federal election defeat of the Liberal-Country Party Coali- 
tion was one of the factors that brought to an end the period of tolerance for the 
terrorism of Ustasha-linked groups in Australia.” The new Labor government, 
led by Gough Whitlam, sought to strengthen Australia’s ties with Yugoslavia, while 
Labor’s Attorney General, Lionel Murphy, adopted ‘a hard-line approach to the 
Ustaša.” Prior to the planned March 1973 visit to Australia by Yugoslav Prime 
Minister, Džemal Bijedić, Australia’s Commonwealth Police had warned Murphy 
that in the ‘circumstances of continuing violence in the Yugoslav community, it 
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could not guarantee Bijedic’s safety’.*°! Demonstrations were planned by Australia’s 
Croatian community, which strongly opposed Bijedié’s visit.” Prior to Bijedié’s 
visit, the Commonwealth Police received information that members of the Sydney 
branch of the United Croats of West Germany (UHN)}) were plotting to assassinate 
Bijedić; Labor government ministers Jim Cairns and Al Grassby and Prime Minis- 
ter Whitlam also ‘faced death threats from the UHNj’.**? At the same time, ASIO 
was informed by ‘a Croatian bombmaker’ that ‘a 2-kilogram nitroglycerine bomb’ 
he had constructed, originally intended for Melbourne’s Yugoslav Consul, was yet 
to be detonated.” 

In the heightened atmosphere preceding Bijedic’s visit, Attorney General, Lio- 
nel Murphy, convinced that ASIO was concealing information about Croatian 
violence within Australia, visited ASIO’s offices in Canberra and Melbourne to 
examine their files.” Murphy found a memorandum ‘which indicated that ASIO 
had decided to withhold information from the government about Croatian ter- 
rorist activities’; ASIO maintained that Murphy had misinterpreted the report.?*° 
The Murphy ‘raid’, as it became known, has been viewed as part of a ‘moral panic’ 
about Croatian terrorism; others suggest that the ‘melodramatic imagery of the 
“raid” . . . provided an instant diversion from the issues precipitating the seizure of 
files’.?°’ 

The shadowy nature of the bombings attributed to Ustasha-linked groups in the 
1960s and 1970s, together with the presence of Yugoslav intelligence in Australia, 
have led to questions about the role of Yugoslav agents provocateurs in these incidents. 
The ‘Croatian Six’, arrested in February 1979 for conspiracy to bomb buildings, 
a water pipeline, ‘and murder two prominent leaders of less extreme UstaSe fac- 
tions’, were subsequently convicted on the evidence of an agent provocateur among 
them, who soon returned to Yugoslavia.” One recent study concluded that ‘both 
Croatian extremists and Yugoslav agents provocateurs may have been responsible for 
the escalating violence of the late 1960s/early 1970s, and evidence to date seems 


to suggest this was the case’.”*? 


Conclusion 


The support the Ustasha derived from Mussolini and Hitler was crucial to the 
transformation of the Ustasha from a small fascist, terrorist organisation to the rul- 
ers of the short-lived war-time Independent State of Croatia. The Ustasha legacy 
organisations established in post-war Australia were focused upon the Croatian state 
that had been lost and how to resurrect it. The tolerance of Ustasha-linked groups 
and the indifference to their use of terrorism within Australia and Yugoslavia repre- 
sents an important episode in the history of fascism in Australia. Overshadowed by 
a Cold War emphasis on the threat posed by communists, these Ustasha-affiliated 
groups were permitted to organise, campaign, recruit and engage in military and 
weapons training in Australia, while largely unhindered by Australian security and 
intelligence officials. As Yugoslavia had alleged, Cold War Australia had provided a 
base and sanctuary to these fascist groups. 
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